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Professor Tracy's The Psychology of Adolescence. 1 As the author states, the 
aim of this book is not to present the results of original investigations, but to 
put into the hands of the teacher of moral or religious education a comprehen- 
sive survey of this important period of life. The aim is avowedly a practical 
one, and the earlier chapters, which are the occasion for the title " Psychology," 
are by way of introduction to the conclusions in the fields of esthetic, moral, 
and religious valuation and of pedagogical procedure, which constitute the 
last four chapters. That the author is a faithful disciple of Plato is obvious 
throughout, and the ideal of life which dominates the presentation may be 
termed the Greek ideal of all-around self-realization. 

While it is apparently the author's desire to give a dynamic and functional 
account of mental life as a whole, and more specifically of the adolescent years, 
the treatment is not at all free from the structuralistic terminology and implica- 
tions so common a generation ago, e.g., "Intellect is the organ of cognition" 
(p. 84). The critical reader will complain of the frequent descriptions of the 
"powers" and "faculties" in contexts and language which, in spite of pre- 
cautionary statements which indicate the author's realization of the danger 
of this sort of thing, too easily imply that these functional abstractions are semi- 
independent dynamic agencies. 

The book makes no real contribution to the literature of adolescence, 
either by way of new data or new interpretations; nor, perhaps, does it pre- 
tend to. While the reader who is even slightly versed in this literature will 
find nothing new, yet it may be that the description of the adolescent, with his 
characteristic emotional instability, his idealism and romanticism, and his 
susceptibility to social stimuli, will be enlightening to the novice who gets 
from its pages his first introduction to the subject ; and it is perhaps just the 
novice for whom the author is writing. Indeed, the novice it is who bears 
altogether the disproportionate share of the burden of moral and religious 
education. 

The bibliography, while by no means exhaustive and lacking in those 
descriptive comments which do so much to make a bibliography helpful to a 
beginner in a new field, contains a considerable number of references to the 
literature of moral and religious instruction as well as of the adolescent period. 

F. A. Kingsbury 
University or Chicago 



Psychology for teachers. — One of the problems of teacher-training curricula 
which has recently received a great deal of attention concerns the kind of 
psychology which should be included in such curricula. From many quarters 
there has been criticism of courses in "general psychology" as being too far 
removed from a study of those problems of child nature with which the teacher 

1 Frederick Tracy, The Psychology of Adolescence. New York : Macmillan Co., 
1921. Pp. xi+246. $3.00. 
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must deal. The plea has come for textbooks in psychology which shall be 
more within the range of teachers in training than are most texts so far pro- 
vided. 

In explanation of the purpose of a new book 1 for use in teacher training, the 
author describes the results of the usual courses in psychology as follows: 

Normal-school students have occasionally been more conversant with theories 
of color-blindness, or with theories of emotion, or with absolute and differential limens 
of sensitivity or with color zones of the retina, than they have with the fundamental 
instincts of childhood, or with heredity and euthenics, or with the genesis and growth 
of the higher thought processes of children [p. 3d]. 

The conception of normal-school psychology upon which his book is 
based is stated in the following words: 

In a very special sense normal-school psychology must be highly practical, highly 
workable, and highly understandable. There is no time in our two-year courses 
for laboratory experimentation, much as we ought to have it, nor for going into 
theoretical or controversial territory. What we need and must have is a psychology 
stripped naked of all needless technicalities, disentwined from all irrelevant supposi- 
tion and theorizing, and articulated as closely as possible with the schoolroom situation. 
There is no time for incursion into any of the enticing psychological byways, fascinating 
and suggestive as such inquiry might be. Rather, the psychology of the training 
school must fashion and temper a practical tool for the hands of the teacher-craftsman 
[p. x). 

Professor Averill's text presents the study of the child in three aspects: 
(a) his original equipments and instincts, (b) the processes by means of which 
he learns, and (c) the differences that exist between children. The book is 
really a series of lessons. Eighteen lessons are devoted to a study of the 
child's instinctive behavior. Six lessons take up a study of heredity. Some 
lessons are devoted to such subjects as habit, sensation, perception, attention, 
imagination, will, and thinking. Six lessons treat the problem of individual 
differences. At the beginning of each lesson are some topics suggesting 
things which the student should observe in children in connection with that 
particular lesson. At the end of each lesson are topics to stimulate further 
study into the subject of the lesson, with emphasis on those phases of the lesson 
which are applicable to schoolroom situations. There are also selected refer- 
ences in connection with each lesson. 

The text is really an untechnical treatment of child psychology. The 
form of the book shows thoughtful organization and thorough acquaintance 
with the subject-matter. The author has accomplished well what he set out to 
do, that is, to produce a textbook in elementary educational psychology which 
shall be practical, understandable, and workable. Teachers of educational 
psychology in normal schools will welcome this text. 

'Lawrence Augustus Averill, Psychology for Normal Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. xx+362. $2.25. 



